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It has generally been acknowledged that Johnson's life
of Gray is the worst section in his delightful series. It
formed the last chapter bat one in the fourth volume of
the Lives of the Poets, and was written when its author
was tired of his task, and longing to be at rest again. It
is barren and meagre of fact to the last degree. Cole,
the antiquary, gave into Johnson's charge a collection of
anecdotes and sayings of Gray which he had formed in
connexion with the poet's Cambridge friends, especially
Tyson and Sparrow, but the lexicographer was disinclined
to make any use of them, and they were dispersed and
lost. We have already seen that these two great men,
the leading men of letters of their age in England, were
radically wanting in sympathy. Gray disliked Johnson
personally, apparently preserving the memory of some
chance meeting in which the sage had been painfully
self-asserting and oppressive; he was himself a lover of
limpid and easy prose, and a master of the lighter parts
of writing, and therefore condemned the style of Dr.
Johnson hastily, as being wholly turgid and vicious. Yet
he respected his character, and has recorded the fact that
Johnson often went out in the streets of London with his
pockets full of silver, and had given it all away before
he returned home.

Johnson's portrait of Gray is somewhat more judicial
than this, but just as unsympathetic. Yet he made one
remark, after reading a few of Gray's letters, which seems
to me to surpass in, acumen all the generalities of Mason,
namely, that though Gray was fastidious and hard to please,
he was a man likely to love much where he loved at all.
But for Gray's poems Johnson had little but bewilderment.
If they had not received the warm sanction of critics like
Warburton and Hard, and the admiration of such friends
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